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HANDICAPPED  BOYS  CAN  CAMP 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  Murray. 


“But  how  ....?”  This  is  the 
usual  exclamation  which  people 
make  when  they  are  told  that  Blind, 
Deaf,  Mental  Colonists,  Cripples 
and  Invalids  are  camping.  Per¬ 
haps  even  among  ourselves  there 
is  still  a  feeling  that  as  far 
as  our  own  particular  Section  is 
concerned,  there  is  still  a  large 
“How?”  to  be  answered.  Some  in 
all  of  the  Sections  have  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  a  few  general 
notes  of  the  points  raised  may  be 
useful. 

Deaf  and  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  Section  is  nearest  to  normal 
as  far  as  camping  is  concerned, 
and  they  have  certainly  camped 
most  successfully,  following  ordin¬ 
ary  routine.  The  question  of  the 
necessity  or  otherwise  for  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  hearing 
Scouter  in  such  camps  has  been 
raised.  If  one  remembers  the 
almost  attributes  of  camping,  and 
especially  night  camping,  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  that  the  camp 
should  complete  its  normality  with 
a  hearing  ear.  The  desire  to  do 
without  this  springs,  of  course, 
from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  an  interpreter  will 
surely  be  able  to  increase  the 
appreciation  of  camping  and  will 
make  the  necessary  contacts  with 
tradesmen  and  casual  visitors  much 
more  simple  and  fruitful. 

Another  point  of  importance  in 
this  Section  is  that  very  complete 


rehearsal  should  be  given  during 
the  spring  to  all  camp  routine,  and 
names  and  uses  of  all  gadgets 
should  be  made  familiar  to  the 
boys.  This  will  help  to  avoid 
tedious  explanations  and  repetition 
of  instruction  when  the  exciting 
days  of  camp  arrive. 

Two  difficult  problems  arise  in 
camps  for  the  Deaf.  Firstly,  that  of 
calling  the  boys  together,  and 
secondly,  the  unsuitability  of  the 
usual  camp  fire.  The  first  of  these 
can  often  be  met  by  the  use  of 
flag-wagging,  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  the  element  of  telepathy  comes 
in  and  allows  a  boy  to  see  with  the 
back  of  his  head  what  is  being 
signalled.  The  problem  may,  how¬ 
ever,  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
orderly — the  “whipper-in.”  The 
camp  fire  must,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  made  entirely  an  affair  of  action, 
and  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  Scouter 
in  such  matters  as  action  charades, 
games  and  ceremonial  will  depend 
the  success  of  the  camp  fire. 


Blind. 

In  camps  for  this  Section,  one 
necessity  is  to  have  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  helpers.  One  Scouter  or 
helper  to  three  boys  is  not  too  high, 
and  in  this  work  Rovers  and 
Scouts  can  usefully  be  enlisted. 
The  main  difficulties  are  those 
concerning  the  camp  fire  and 
cooking.  The  Scouts  should  be 
exempt  from  actual  cooking  and 
plenty  of  useful  work  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  cleaning  up  can  be  found 
for  them. 

In  order  that  the  fullest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  surroundings  can  be 
given,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
helpers  who  will  accompany  the 
boys  on  voyages  of  exploration  and 
who  will  help  touch  and  hearing 
by  spoken  description. 

To  obviate  the  risk  of  accident, 
the  lay-out  of  the  camp  should  not 
only  be  careful,  but  it  should  be 
rehearsed  exactly.  A  compact 
camp,  with  its  lay-out  made  familiar 
by  rehearsal,  and  with  potential 
dangers  corrected,  such  as  over¬ 
hanging  branches,  holes  and  rough 
ground,  over-lapping  guy  ropes, 
will  make  for  avoidance  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

Camp  activities  are  necessarily 
limited,  but  the  joy  of  appreciation 
of  new  objects  by  touch — animals, 
trees,  leaves,  flowers — -makes  the 
camping  day  quite  full  for  the  boys 
and  will  provide  plenty  of  talk  and 
food  for  discussion  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
vals. 

(Continued  over  page). 
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Handicapped  Boys  Can  Camp --continued 


Colonists. 

Troops  from  Mental  and  Epileptic 
Colonies  are  camping  more  and 
more,  and  the  value  of  the  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  means  of  teaching  self- 
reliance  and  team  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  appreciated  still  more  in 
time. 

The  degree  and  nature  of  dis¬ 
ability  varies  widely  in  this  Section 
and  each  Scouter  requires  to 
study  carefully  the  boys  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  and  the  problems 
which  their  disabilities  are  likely 
to  create.  It  will  usually  be 
advantageous  to  start  with  P.L.’s 
and  Seconds  or  senior  boys,  and  to 
concentrate  on  instilling  the  lessons 
of  self-reliance  and  responsibility, 
so  that  these  boys  may  be  able  to 
help  by  work  and  example  at  later 
camps.  Day  camps  will  often  make 
a  useful  stepping  stone  to  longer 
periods  under  canvas. 

Here  again  the  value  of  rehearsal, 
planning  and  sufficient  help  will  be 
apparent.  Two  points  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  are  the  necessity 
for  rigid  observance  of  camp  rules 
and  prompt  dealing  with  any 
breach  of  these,  and  the  avoidance 
of  lounging  or  unoccupied  time. 
Plenty  of  activity  and  frequent 
change  of  interest  will  avoid  much 
trouble  and  will  counteract  any 
tendency  to  stray  or  run  away. 

Open-air  Scouting  and  camp  lore 
have  a  tremendous  appeal  for  these 
boys.  Camping  with  them  calls  for 
hard  thinking  and  for  trust,  which 
must  be  apparent  to  the  boys,  but 
which  must  never  lapse  into  care¬ 
lessness. 

Cripple  and  Invalid. 

The  Cripple  and  Invalid  Groups 
will  have  special  problems  set  for 
them  by  the  very  varied  disabilities 
of  their  boys,  and  their  camping 
routine  and  activities  must  vary 
tremendously.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  some  that  the 
crippled  or  invalid  boy  from  ;a 
hospital  does  not  take  kindly  to 
doing  for  himself  in  camp,  and  that 
during  his  early  camping  days  he 
may  give  the  impression  of  being 
a  slacker.  Much  difficulty  will  be 
avoided  if  we  realise  that  this  is 
the  result  of  long  periods  of  nursing 
and  that,  with  the  gradual  realisa¬ 


tion  that  camp  kitchen  and  other 
duties  are  part  of  the  game  and  not 
the  price  to  be  paid,  such  boys  will 
soon  pull  their  weight.  As  in  all 
camps,  the  first  days  need  careful 
planning. 

It  is  in  this  Section  that  a  very 
careful  choice  and  arrangement  of 
activities  arc  needed,  not  only  to 
avoid  over-fatigue  or  injury,  but 
also,  and  every  bit  as  important,  to 
avoid  having  unoccupied  and 
envious  lookers-on.  It  will  often 
be  difficult  to  arrange  for  activities 
for  all,  but  the  importance  of  doing 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  must 
the  “lamest  duck”  be  given  any 
grounds  for  a  belief  that  he  has 
been  forgotten. 

Careful  choice  of  site  and  com¬ 
pact  lay-out  will  often  be  of  great 
importance  in  cripple  camps.  The 
site  should  be  studied  in  relation  to 
the  disabilities  of  the  boys,  bearing 
in  mind  the  necessary  water-carry¬ 
ing,  fuel  gathering,  etc.,  which  they 
will  do. 

The  question  of  very  helpless 
boys  in  camp  has  frequently  been 
raised,  and,  although  such  boys 
have  stayed  in  camp  for  varying 
periods  with  great  success,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  remember  that 
bathing  and  nursing  attention  often 
require  experience  of  such  cases, 
and  that  the  Scouter  may  find  that 
these  and  other  problems  make  a 
stay  in  camp  rather  a  strain  for 
himself  and  the  boy.  Some  of  us 
have  arranged  for  very  helpless 
boys  to  camp  during  one  day  and 
be  returned  to  the  institution  at 
night,  but,  whatever  is  done, 
thought  must  be  given  to  see  that 
the  presence  of  very  badly  handi¬ 
capped  boys  does  not  slow  the 
camp  down,  make  the  particular 
boys  feel  a  burden,  or  fitter  boys 
dub  them  a  nuisance. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
name  “Handicapped  Scouts”  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  “Special 
Tests.”  There  has  been  a  search 
for  a  new  name  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  this  one  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  It  would  be 
a  help  if  those  who  hold  definite 
opinions  on  the  subject  would 
state  their  views  in  The  Arrow. 


EDITORIAL. 

During  the  last  quarter  The 
Arrow  has  had  a  bad  attack  of 
influenza,  followed  by  various  com¬ 
plications,  which  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  appear  in  public.  At 
last  it  is  allowed  to  venture  forth 
again,  but  is  recommended  to  go 
quietly  and  not  to  be  quite  so 
enterprising  in  future  as  during 
the  past  winter  months. 

It  is  much  regretted  that  our 
new  Editor,  who  took  over  last 
October,  has  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  on.  He  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  increase  the  popularity  of. 
the  Journal  during  six  months  of 
renewed  life,  and  if  he  had  been 
able  to  carry  on  no  doubt  he 
would  have  seen  great  results  from 
the  foundations  he  laid.  However, 
circumstances  would  not  permit 
this,  and  actually  the  present 
number  appears  without  an  Editor. 

Generous  offers  of  help  have 
been  received,  and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  in  future  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sub-divide  the  responsi¬ 
bilities,  so  that  it  will  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  one  man. 

The  Supplement  for  Boys 
appears  to  be  in  little  demand,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  really  needed.  As  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  production 
it  is  felt  that  it  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  until  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  justifies 
the  expenditure.  It  is  intended  to 
continue  the  Pitman  Series  in  the 
ordinary  pages  of  The  Arrow. 

On  June  5th  Dr.  Durward  took 
over  the  duties  of  Headquarter 
Commissioner  for  Special  Tests,  as 
notified  on  page  9. 
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SOME  NOTES 
ON  NICHES  (2) 

Regarding  the  selection  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  niche  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  boy  in  the  normal  Group, 
the  most  essential  item  of  equipment 
is,  of  course,  the  Scouter.  There 
are  still,  unfortunately,  Scouters 
who  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
about  the  Special  Tests  side  of  the 
Movement.  Some  who  have  a  vague 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  dis¬ 
abled  Scouts  assume  that  it  must  be 
quite  a  specialist  job  to  deal  with 
them,  or  else  that  it  is  always  in 
connection  with  some  hospital  or 
institution.  Others  may  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  general  way,  hut  think  it 
is  unlikely  that  it  would  work  in 
their  own  Group,  or  at  any  rate 
would  not  be  their  kind  of  job. 
Here  and  there  a  man  may  be  found 
who  is  thrilled  with  the  idea  and 
keen  to  rope  in  such  boys  among  his 
own  lads,  but  hampered  by  his  own 
diffidence  and  shyness  of  tackling 
the  job.  Naturally  the  real  or 
imagined  ability  or  otherwise  of  the 
Scoutmaster  must  affect  the  question 
of  recruitment  and  the  finding  of 
the  right  niche  for  the  handicapped 
boy,  but,  given  the  will  to  learn, 
real  enthusiasm  of  Scouters  and 
Rovers  is  an  excellent  basis,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  nor  need 
lack  of  experience  deter  any  from 
offering  to  do  something  about  it. 

Another  point,  of  only  secondary 
importance  to  personal  equipment, 
is  the  matter  of  meeting-place,  its 
situation,  material  suitability,  and 
so  on,  not  omitting  the  consideration 
that  in  some  cases  blind  or  crippled 
boys  must  be  conveyed  to  and  fro. 
Regarding  accessibility,  the  Troop 
H  Q.  or  Rover  den  of  a  keen  and 
enterprising  Group,  likely  to  take 
trouble  over  a  scheme  for  less  active 
lads,  may  be  up  in  a  loft,  or  down  in 
a  cellar,  approached  by  ladder  or 
spiral  stair.  Obviously  to  carry  a 
cripple  or  conduct  a  blind  Scout  to 
frequent  meetings  in  loft  or  cellar 
cannot  be  faced  lightly,  and  may  not 


be  advantageous  for  either  side.  On 
special  or  rare  occasions  the  added 
spice  of  adventure  might  be  very 
attractive  and  desirable,  and  not 
unreasonable,  but  common  sense 
dictates  reasonable  accessibility  and 
suitable  accommodation  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  thing,  if  membership  of  a  Group 
so  housed  is  open  to  Scouts  with 
disabilities  of  the  kind.  In  a  town, 
for  instance,  a  tram  route  may  be 
a  guiding  line,  or  a  steep  hill  may 
have  to  be  avoided,  in  discovering 
the  suitable  H.Q. 

Given  the  right  personnel  and  a 
suitable  meeting  place,  certain  ques¬ 
tions  may  have  to  be  faced.  Is  the 
S.M — and  the  Troop — capable  of  re¬ 
maining  “normal”  if  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  have  to  be  given  to  handicapped 
members?  Is  the  inclusion  of  more 
than  one  or  two  such  likely  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  those  hoys 
themselves?  Or  may  it  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  recipients  only 
instead  of  sharers  in  the  give  and 
take  of  the  Troop?  One  or  two  may 
be  an  asset  to  the  Troop,  and  may 
themselves  gain  great  advantage  in 
the  intercourse  with  normality.  Too 
many  may  tend  to  overwhelm  the 
Troop  and  make  for  a  feeling  of 
perhaps  unconscious  importance 
among  the  handicapped  members, 
which  may  be  even  worse  for  them 
than  the  inferiority  feeling,  and 
liable  to  reduce  the  will  and 
capacity  to  serve  and  pull  their 
weight  individually. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  well 
for  handicapped  Scouts  to  be 
sparsely  distributed  among  normal 
Troops.  But  when  a  particular 
normal  Group  is  able  to  absorb 
more,  owing  to  special  facilities  or 
a  conspicuously  able  and  inventive 
Rover  Crew,  it  might  seem  reason¬ 
able  for  it  to  specialise  in  admitting 
those  hoys.  It  is,  however,  import¬ 
ant  that  Scouters  and  Rovers,  as 
well  as  Scouts,  adventuring  on  the 
absorbing  and  constantly  expanding- 
path  of  “Special  Tests”  work,  should 
make  a  point  of  keeping  their  own 
individual  and  collective  contact 
with  normality. 


In  certain  circumstances  it  may 
be  found  that  a  workable  com¬ 
promise  between  the  exclusively 
“Cripples  Own,”  and  the  general 
inclusion  of  the  disabled  in  normal 
Groups  is  to  establish  a  central 
handicapped  Group,  with  Scouters 
and  Rovers  detinitely  specialising  on 
the  job,  but  with  the  idea  that  from 
the  central  “Special”  Group  in¬ 
dividuals  should  be  drafted  to 
normal  Groups  able  to  receive  them. 
In  a  large  town  some  such  type  of 
scheme  might  be  an  ideal  to  aim  at, 
since  it  could  embody  the  best  points 
of  the  normalising  and  the  special¬ 
ising  schools  of  thought.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it  would  help  to  remove  the 
raw-edge  feeling  of  a  hospital  boy 
precipitated  suddenly  into  a  healthy, 
normal  environment;  it  would  serve 
as  a  training  field  and  a  source  of 
information  on  the  necessarily 
specialist  aspects,  for  the  “normal” 
Scouter  who  is  contemplating  in¬ 
cluding  physically  defective  boys  in 
his  Troop.  In  addition,  it  might 
considerably  increase  efficiency  and 
serve  to  assist  in  producing  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  various  important  people 
concerned. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

—OF  THE  BLIND 


By  R  D.  A.  Rest, 

King’s  Manor  Troop,  York. 

In  dealing  with  the  blind  we  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are 
different  in  some  respects  from 
people  who  go  about  the  world 
where  they  will,  when  they  will. 
We  must  not  make  the  blind  person 
unnecessarily  conscious  of  his 
limitations  while  we  are  enabling 
him  through  Scouting  in  particular 
to  take  his  place  in  a  sighted  world. 

This  world  of  colour,  of  line, 
perspective,  light  and  shade,  as  we 
know  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
blind  boy.  His  memory-pictures 
(for  want  of  a  better  word)  include 
none  of  these.  He  is,  however, 
familiar  with  some  of  them  through 
what  he  is  told  when  a  scene  or 
occurrence  is  described  to  him. 
Whereas  a  blind  boy  has  to  recon¬ 
struct,  as  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  the 
sighted  person  can  take  in  a  scene 
at  a  glance.  We  can  remember  the 
scene  at  the  Jamboree  of  1929,  so 
can  the  blind  boys  who  were  there. 
But  compare  the  methods  of  remem¬ 
bering.  We  saw  the  Hungarians 
with  their  white  plumes.  The  blind 
boy  talked  glibly  about  these  plumes, 
hut  it  was  not  until  he  had  handled 
one  that  the  thing  became  a  reality 
for  him.  He  did  not  see  the 
Hungarians  marching  past  with 
their  plumes  and  cloaks;  he  had  to 
imagine  it.  His  process  was  a 
synthetic  one.  Take  one  Boy  Scout, 
speaking  a  different  language  from 
mine,  give  him  a  cloak,  a  plume  in 
his  hat,  add  many  more  Scouts  in 
fours  and  that’s  the  Hungarian  con¬ 
tingent  marching  past. 

Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  take 
the  hoys  round  the  various  camps, 
to  experience  the  many  differences 
in  the  Scouts  of  other  nations,  in 
their  dress,  speech,  tents,  methods 
of  cooking,  etc.  Most  of  this  was 
done  by  actual  contact,  by  hearing, 
feeling,  by  smell.  BUT  NEVER  BY 
SIGHT.  Such  a  “tour  of  the  world” 
as  this  was  a  heaven-sent  oppor¬ 
tunity  denied  to  many  Scouts,  and 
now  to  familiarise  the  boys  with 
such  things  we  must  have  resort 


to  many  models,  and  even  so,  the 
arrangement  of  even  familiar  objects 
in  an  unfamiliar  combination  is  not 
easy  of  comprehension. 

Let  us  examine  this  “imagery” 
further.  First  let  us  be  quite  clear 
that  a  blind  person  who  has  never 
seen  has  no  clearer  idea  of  colour 
than  a  child  of  live  who  is  told  he 
is  guilty  of  a  terminological  inexacti¬ 
tude  has  of  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
Besides  it  is  so  much  easier  to  say 
he  has  told  a  lie  and  have  done  with 
it.  Colour  with  the  blind  is  a 
process  of  memory  work.  So  that 
when  a  blind  fellow  tells  you  the 
sky  is  blue,  milk  is  white,  and  the 
flag  red,  white  and  blue,  he  is  re¬ 
peating  what  someone  has  told  him, 
not  something  he  has  experienced. 
He  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the 
colour  of  the  sky  on  his  own,  he 
may  infer  it  from  a  weather  report. 
He  will  distinguish  milk  in  a  dixie 
by  its  smell  or  taste,  from  the  water 
in  another.  The  flag,  again,  has  him 
beaten  unless  he  feels  the  seams,  or 
better  still  uses  the  device  the  N.I.B. 
have  on  sale,  in  which  different  sur¬ 
faces  replace  the  different  colours. 

In  some  memory  pictures  the  sense 
of  touch  will  supplement  that  of 
verbal  description,  and  a  blind  boy’s 
sense  of  touch,  as  also  that  of  hear¬ 
ing  through  constant  practice  and 
usage  becomes  much  more  acute 
than  ours.  The  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  brain  and  these  centres 
of  the  tactual  and  aural  is  in  time 
strengthened,  while  that  between 
the  brain  and  the  visual  centre  is 
entirely  disused.  It  is  however  a 
fallacy  to  say  that  the  blind  have 
more  sensitive  fingers  or  hearing 
than  we  have.  It  is  this  sharper 
co-ordination  that  shows,  in  time. 
A  doctor  by  feeling  a  pulse  can  take 
in  a  whole  situation  from  which  a 
blind  person  with  the  most  sensitive 
fingers  imaginable  for  a  blind  person 
would  deduce  comparatively  noth¬ 
ing.  In  the  same  way  the  doctor 
would  not  be  able  to  read  Braille 
or  appreciate  shapes  by  touch. 

The  blind  person  of  literature  and 
the  stage — that  helpless  being,  living 
by  playing  on  the  “sympathy”  of 


others — is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Those 
encountering  the  blind  for  the  first 
time  have  a  tendency  to  do  too  much 
for  them,  but  blind  people  prefer  to 
do  things  for  themselves  on  the 
whole,  and  those  few  who  will 
always  he  guided  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  so  long  as  there  is 
someone  to  do  it  for  them  need  to 
he  made  to  rely  more  on  themselves. 
Does  this  appear  callous  treatment? 
It  is  not.  The  process  needs  tact, 
hut  the  blind  will  thank  you  for 
the  results  afterwards. 

Very  rarely  does  a  blind  boy  run 
into  a  wall,  and  you  often  see  him 
approach  a  pillar  or  another  person, 
“sense”  the  obstacle  is  there,  and 
walk  round  it.  This  is  due  to  a  factor 
(not  entirely  fathomed  yet)  in 
which  an  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  ear  (not  of  sound  but  of 
space)  by  the  variation  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  sound  waves  it  may 
be  travelling  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  space.  In  the  same  way  a  blind 
person  can  tell  when  he  is  passing 
a  wall,  a  fence  or  a  gateway  in 
the  street.  Not  all  blind  have  this 
sense,  hut  if  it  can  be  cultivated  it 
should  be.  And  so  long  as  we 
spoon-feed  them  the  blind  will  never 
progress  as  they  should.  You  may 
play  the  piano  to  me  all  day  long, 
but  I  shall  not  be  the  better  pianist 
for  that  unless  you  let  me  get  my 
fingers  on  the  keyboard  myself. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  blind  boy  is  a  human  being 
and  not  a  curio  to  be  stared  at. 
And  our  work  will  not  have  failed 
as  Scooters  if  we  do  no  more  than 
remove  from  the  public  this  idea. 
The  blind  must  not  be  labelled.  They 
prefer  their  achievements  to  stand 
on  their  merits,  and  to  compete  on 
an  equality  with  their  sighted 
brothers.  It  has  been  shown  time 
and  again  that  they  can  compete 
with  success.  And  why  not? 

Here  is  a  list  at  random  of  things 
a  group  of  blind  boys  had  never 
seen  (i  e.,  experienced  by  any  of 
their  senses  except  perhaps  in¬ 
directly  through  hearsay) :  a  horse, 
cow,  pig,  etc.,  a  wooden  bridge  over 
a  stream,  an  aeroplane,  a  boat,  and 
so  on.  Now  all  these  are  quite 
commonplace  to  us  with  sight.  We 
also  saw  pictures  of  them  when  we 
were  almost  babies.  The  blind  have 
no  pictures.  True  they  have  models 

(Contd.  facing  page,  foot  cols.  1  &  2). 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
—OF  THE 


By  A.  W.  G.  Ewing,  d.pii., 

Department  of  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester. 

It  has  been  found  in  recent  years 
that  the  majority  of  the  so-called 
deaf  and  dumb  have  some  capacity 
to  hear  sound.  Probably  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  are  totally  deaf. 
Nevertheless,  the  boy  who  comes  to 
school  dumb  on  account  of  deaf¬ 
ness  from  birth  or  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  must  face  immense  difficul¬ 
ties.  Dumbness,  except  in  rare 
instances,  indicates  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  spoken,  printed 
and  written.  In  school  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  is  taught  to  lipread, 
to  talk,  to  read  and  to  write.  As  a 
rule  he  also  acquires  skill  in  finger- 
spelling,  even  though  this  usually 
forms  no  part  of  his  education. 
Before  he  enters  school  he  has 
lived  in  relative  mental  isolation. 


when  we  make  them  for  illustrative 
purposes.  But  we  must  be  careful 
our  models  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing.  The  fact  that  we  with 
sight  think  they  are  good  means 
nothing — except,  perhaps,  that  we 
are  on  an  entirely  wrong  track. 
Models,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
(like  the  blind  boy’s  world)  tri¬ 
dimensional.  Occasionally  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  emboss  a  picture. 
It  is  so  much  waste  of  time.  The 
model  say  of  a  sheep  in  one 
dimension  or  even  if  embossed 
slightly  to  us  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  sheep,  because  that  is  how  we  see 
it  silhouetted  in  the  field.  It  is 
mystifying,  though,  to  a  blind  boy. 
It  is  useless  to  say  in  extenuation 
that  is  what  a  sheep  looks  like. 
That  word  “looks”  is  a  closed  book 
to  him.  Flat  shapes  then  are  not 
wanted.  They  give  a  wrong 
impression,  and  after  all,  with  a 
little  extra  trouble  that  is  eminently 
worth  while  one  can  procure  or 
make  a  model  that  can  be 
appreciated,  or  better  still  take  the 


DEAF 

He  has  been  forced  to  find  his  own 
ways  of  making  known  his  wants 
by  facial  expression  and  gesture. 
Parents  have  in  many  cases  com¬ 
municated  with  him  by  the  same 
means,  crudely  and  inadequately, 
with  reference  only  to  the  barest 
necessities  of  human  existence. 
Fortunately,  many  deaf  children 
are  now  admitted  to  school  from 
three  years  old,  but  only  too  many 
still  remain  at  home  until  the  age  of 
seven,  when  their  education  be¬ 
comes  legally  compulsory.  The 
majority  therefore  begin  to  acquire 
their  first  language,  the  essential 
means  to  social  inheritance  and  the 
tool  of  accurate  and  complex 
thinking,  five  or  six  years  after  the 
average  child  with  normal  hearing 
has  begun  to  talk.  The  dumb  child, 
moreover,  has  to  acquire  speech 
mainly  or  wholly  by  artificial 
means,  by  watching  the  face  of  his 
teachers,  by  feeling  the  movements 


hoy  to  the  real  thing.  At  this  point 
it  might  he  said  in  criticism  of  the 
Braille  edition  of  Scouting  for  Boys 
that  the  embossed  illustrations  there 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  some 
not  at  all  In  trying  to  fit  the  boy 
to  take  his  place  in  a  sighted  com¬ 
munity  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to 
expect  him  to  appreciate  objects 
from  the  sighted  standpoint.  You 
might  just  as  well  carry  out  the 
whole  of  your  next  Scout  night  in 
Hindustani. 

The  Scouter  for  the  blind  has  a 
job  which  entails  considerable 
responsibilities  when  carried  out 
properly.  It  lies  in  his  hands  both 
to  educate  the  boy  and  the  public 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  work 
which,  once  started,  holds  one  with 
a  fascination,  more  so  because  one 
is  aware  of  carrying  out  one’s  duty 
to  God  (“If  ye  do  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren  .  .  .”)  and 
Country  (by  making  the  boys  good 
Scouts  and  educating  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  the  blind  boy  is  one 
of  them — not  something  apart). 


of  his  own  tongue  and  the  vibra¬ 
tions  which  the  production  of  his 
voice  causes  in  his  chest.  His  edu¬ 
cation  necessitates  therefore  highly 
specialised  training  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  his  teacher.  At  the 
present  time  hearing-aid  apparatus 
is  being  adopted  in  many  of  the 
principal  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
England,  and  in  some  schools  in 
other  countries.  It  is  proving  of 
great  value  to  many  very  deaf  chil¬ 
dren.  Its  effective  use  is  wholly 
dependent  on  its  combination  in 
(he  hands  of  the  skilled  teacher 
with  the  older  methods  of  teaching 
through  lipreading,  the  sense  of 
touch  and  reading.  The  type  of 
hearing-aid  apparatus  required  by 
very  deaf  children  is  not  as  yet 
portable.  Outside  the  class-room 
they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
lipreading  or  finger-spelling. 

Successful  results  have  for  many 
years  been  obtained  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  severely  and  totally  deaf 
children.  In  some  instances  they 
may  even  be  said  to  have  attained 
normality  in  the  understanding  of 
language  and  in  general  education, 
combined  with  very  great  facility 
in  lipreading  and  completely  intel¬ 
ligible  and  fluent  speech.  In  view 
of  the  inexorable  facts  of  deafness, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  average 
of  attainment  falls  as  yet  below  this 
standard.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
introduction  in  certain  centres  of 
vocational  training,  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools  in  their  ex-pupils, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  missioners  to 
the  deaf,  the  figures  of  employment 
for  the  deaf  are  relatively  good. 

Many  boys  and  girls  become  deaf 
after  they  have  learned  to  talk. 
When  the  loss  of  hearing  is  total  or 
severe,  they  must  face  a  difficult 
process  of  adjustment,  which  is 
impossible  without  the  help  of  the 
skilled  teacher. 

There  are  also  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  suffering  from  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  deafness,  who  can, 
within  a  short  distance,  hear  what 
is  said  to  them  to  a  larger  or  a 
lesser  degree  with  the  unaided  ear. 
Left  in  the  ordinary  schools  they 
usually  make  little  progress  and 
may  be  thought  backward  or  even 
mentally  defective.  Their  need  of 
the  help  of  lipreading,  and  when¬ 
ever  possible  of  hearing-aid 

( Continued  on  page  8). 
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HOW  IS  YOUR  SHORTHAND  PROGRESSING? 


Have  you  practised  the  exercises  given  in  last  month’s 
Supplement?  Try  once  again  whether  you  can  write  the 
final  passage  of  longhand  from  dictation  in  Pitman’s 
Shorthand  in  one  minute.  Here  it  is — 


The  solution  of  Exercises  1-3  is  as  follows — 

( 1 )  I  have,  I  have  had,  I  will  be,  I  can,  you  will  be,  you 

will  be  sorry,  you  should,  you  should  be,  he  may 
be,  if  he  can,  you  should  know,  I  had,  I  think  you 
should  be,  I  think  you  will. 

(2)  As  the  fire  is  smoking  we  shall  have  to  sweep  the 

chimney. 

Do  you  think  you  can  come  to  our  party  on  Wednes¬ 
day? 

When  you  spy  the  boiler  duly  boiling  we  can  have 
tea. 

The  cubic  capacity  of  the  tube  is  different  now 
because  of  your  test. 

(3)  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  warm  time  of  the  year, 

and  when  we  do  how  jolly  it  will  be  to  go  out  for 
a  swim  early  in  the  day.  We  can  go  in  the  roadster, 
take  our  lunch  and  some  tea  and  have  it  on  the 
beach  in  the  sun.  What  a  lazy  day,  but  how  nice 
it  would  be. 

In  addition  to  the  indication  of  consonant  sounds  by 
means  of  strokes  we  have  seen  that  there  are  other  devices 
used  in  Pitman’s  Shorthand.  We  have  up  to  the  present 
had  the  circle  and  the  loop;  in  the  last  issue  we  had  the 
half-circle  for  w.  A  new  device  is  adopted  for  indicating 
the  letters  t  and  d,  and  this  is  the  halving  of  the  preceding 
stroke.  In  words  of  one  syllable  unless  the  stroke  has  a 
joined  diphthong  we  halve  light  strokes  for  the  addition 
of  t  and  heavy  strokes  for  the  addition  of  d. 

Examples  of  the  foregoing — 

pick,  picked ;  L_  duck,  L  ducked;  \ _ beg, 

begged;  insipid-,  h  doubt-,  about. 


The  curved  strokes  m,  n,  l  and  r,  when  halved  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  following  d,  are  thickened — 

! . calm,  '. . calmed;  poison,  N*  poisoned ; 

-<^  share,  shared;  /((  roll,  stf  rolled. 

We  can  also  double  the  normal  length  of  stroke  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  addition  of  the  sound  of  ter,  der,  ther  and  ture,  as 
in — 

^  feat,  feature ;  w.  neat,  N - a  neater ;  /-  wreck, 

rector  ;  ^  mate, 
mother  ;  \  father. 


gv  ov 

mater;  spy ,  \  spider; 


Note.  The  above  two  rules  are  known  as  the  Halving 
and  Doubling  Principles. 

Remember  that  Pitman’s  Shorthand  is  written  according 
to  sound  and  not  derivation. 


Abbreviations 


< 


....quite,  — could ;...  that,  (  ivithout ; ....hand,  ^  under  ;..].yard, 


A  word ;  ....owe ; 


:^Ti 


rather,  writer. 


_  .  own ;  i  interest ;  ^ 

EXERCISES 

Write  the  following  in  Shorthand 

( 1 )  He  palmed  the  small  picture  and  assumed  a  resigned 

look,  causing  laughter  among  the  seasoned  visitors. 

(2)  On  the  night  of  the  opera  I  think  you  should  have 

resumed  your  visits.  It  should  be  a  good  show. 

Read,  copy,  and  transcribe 

A  1  a-> 


k. 


..S*. 


•v 


( 


Be  prepared  to  write  the  following  in  Shorthand  in  one 
minute — 

I  would  rather  like  you  to  meet  my  mother.  She  is  not 
tall  but  she  is  not  little.  She  is  just  a  nice  height,  with 
a  sweet  motherly  air.  My  father  is  a  good  scout  too.  We 
have  had  some  jolly  times  together,  and  only  this  week 
he  packed  a  big  tuck -box  and  took  all  the  boys  of  our 
pack  to  the  fair  at  Chester. 
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There 


are  Plenty 


of  Games 


The  particular  requirements  of 
the  Cripple  Section  necessitate  the 
division  of  games  into  four  classes: 
(a)  for  bed  hoys  whose  beds  cannot 
he  moved;  (b)  for  bed  hoys  whose 
beds  can  be  moved  into  lines  or 
circles;  (c)  for  bed  and  up  boys 
combined;  (d)  for  up  boys  who 
cannot  bend  down  or  run  very  well. 

There  is  sometimes  heard  a  plaint 
that  there  are  no  games  for  these 
categories.  The  answer  is:  ingenuity 
and  adaptation.  Practically  all  the 
games  in  “Gilcraft’s”  Book  of  Games 
can  be  adapted  for  S.T.  purposes. 
Fifty-six  of  the  sense  training  games 
in  the  book,  for  instance,  can  be 
played  by  class  (a),  with  only  an 
alternative  for  moving  to  the  bottom 
of  the  line  or  any  other  forfeit 
move. 

Let’s  take  “Ship’s  Alphabet”  on 
page  21  as  an  example.  Instead  of 
the  player  who  makes  a  mistake 
“going  to  the  bottom,”  he  can  be 
given  a  bean  or  similar  object,  and 
he  can  be  “executed”  at  the  end  of 
the  game;  or  he  can  lose  marks  for 
his  Patrol;  or  give  up  some  article 
of  uniform;  or  each  Patrol,  having 
been  given,  say,  six  articles,  can 
lose  one  each  time  a  member  is  out, 
the  team  with  the  largest  number  of 
articles  at  the  end  of  the  game 
winning. 

The  first  forfeit  quoted — “execu¬ 
tion” — is  a  favourite.  Each  boy  who 
loses  a  life  is  bombarded  at  by  the 
rest  at  the  end  of  the  game  with 
knotted  scarves.  The  victim  must 
he  a  little  distance  away  from  the 
others  and  can  be  given  a  hat  to  use 
as  shield. 


The  Special  Tests  Transfer 
Forms  for  Scouts  and  for  Cubs 
have  a  note  at  the  top  to  show 
the  address  to  which  they  should 
be  sent.  The  note  has  been  out 
of  date  since  the  new  transfer 
system  was  adopted,  but  the  stock 


Here  are  some  other  useful  adap¬ 
tations  from  the  Book  of  Games, 
with  classification  for  cripple  pur¬ 
poses  : 

Ralloon  Football,  page  75  (c). — 
Goals  should  be  a  chair  or  table.  A 
goal  is  scored  by  an  up1  boy  placing 
the  ball  on  the  goal  with  both  hands 
together.  The  ball  must  be  touched 
by  a  bed  boy  between  each  two  up 
hoys. 

Variation  for  (b). — The  beds  are 
in  two  lines,  and  a  line  is  marked 
on  the  floor  half-way  between  the 
two  lines.  A  balloon  falling  on  the 
floor  scores  a  goal  against  the  side 
on  whose  side  of  the  line  it  falls. 

Variation  for  (c).— Up  boys  must 
keep  one  hand  on  a  bed  if  they 
join  in. 

Fire  Rail  Relay,  page  78  (c). — 
The  Scouter  must  pick  up  dropped 
halls!  The  game  is  easier  if  an  up 
boy  is  available  as  leader  of  a  team. 
Use  a  bean  bag  for  preference. 

Robbing  the  Orchard,  page  18  (c). 
— Use  all  the  bed  boys  available  for 
“farmer”  and  let  the  bed  boys  take 
turn  as  “robber.” 

Grannies’  Footsteps,  page  107  (c). 
— All  the  bed  boys  are  granny.  All 
the  up  boys  creep  up.  At  one  blast 
of  the  whistle  the  bed  boys  turn 
their  heads  and  the  up  boys  move. 
At  two  blasts  the  bed  boys  look  up 
and  the  up  boys  stop.  The  bed  boys 
name  any  moving  boys,  who  go  back 
to  the  start  again. 

Passing  Ring  on  Cord,  page  51 
(b)  or  (c). — Don’t  have  a  player  in 
the  centre.  Provide  music  as  in 
musical  chairs  or  else  work  to  the 


of  these  forms  is  still  too  big  for  a 
reprint. 

Will  those  who  hold  these  forms 
kindly  erase  this  address  to  save 
misunderstandings? 

The  present  system  of  transfers 
is  republished  from  the  March 
Arrow  of  a  year  ago.  ( See  p.  9), 


whistle.  When  the  music  stops,  or 
the  whistle  blows,  the  boy  with  the 
ring  (or  with  the  ring  nearest  his 
right  hand)  falls  out. 

Here  are  some  further  games, 
each  marked  with  the  same  classifi¬ 
cation  : 

Kim’s  Game  (a). — Have  a  number 
of  articles  on  a  table.  Hold  up  each 
one  and  briefly  describe  it  (if  all 
the  boys  cannot  see  the  table).  Tell 
them  that  these  are  articles  in  a 
shop  window  in  the  High  Street, 
and  go  on  to  describe  the  scene.  A 
Scouter,  or  up  boy,  dashes  in, 
gathers  a  handful  of  articles  and 
runs  away  again.  The  leader  names 
the  articles  left.  Then  the  boys 
write  out  a  list  of  the  artic’es  taken. 
Or  else  they  can  write  out  a  com¬ 
plete  list,  marking  those  taken.  If 
you  like,  you  can  make  them  add  a 
description  of  the  burglar. 

Cricket  (a).- — Form  two  teams; 
name  the  boys  after  famous  crick¬ 
eters  if  you  want  to  add  colour! 
The  leader  throws  the  ball  to  each 
boy  in  turn  until  one  of  them 
drops  a  catch.  Each  catch  counts 
one  run,  and  a  dropped  catch  is 
“out.” 

Alternatively,  you  can  throw  to 
each  boy,  one  after  the  other,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  counting  one 
run  for  each  catch  and  one  run  off 
for  each  dropped  catch. 

Variation  for  (b)  and  (c). — Have 
two  teams,  A  and  R.  An  up  boy 
from  A  team  throws  to  a  boy  from 
R  team,  who  endeavours  to  hit  the 
ball  with  a  small  bat.  Two  misses 
count  out,  and  one  catch  out  (every¬ 
one  fielding).  Runs  are  scored  by 
hitting  the  ball  past  a  certain  mark 
or  hitting  a  certain  part  of  the  wall 
Low  down  on  the  wall  counts  two; 
high  up  counts  one.  Use  a  soft 
ball  or  a  rolled  scarf. 

Advertisements  (a). — Cut  out  a 
dozen  advertisement  pictures,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  name  of  the 
product  advertised  is  not  given. 
Number  them.  Each  boy  looks  at 
each  for  a  short  time,  writes  down 
the  name  of  the  product  against  the 
number  on  his  sheet  and  passes  on 
to  the  next. 
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SPECIAL  TESTS 

TRAINING  WEEK-END 

AT  GIL  WELL  PARK 


The  Special  Tests  Training  Week-end  at  Gilwell  Park,  from 
Friday,  October  4th,  to  Sunday,  October  6th,  is  open  to  anyone 
who  has  had  a  minimum  of  one  year’s  experience  as  a  Scouter, 
including  not  less  than  six  months  with  a  Special  Tests  Group. 


Psychology  of  the  Deaf 

(Continued  from  page  5). 
apparatus,  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognised,  and  it  lias  been  proved 
that  in  educational  attainment  they 
can  approach  normal  standards. 

As  regards  scouting,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  position  of  the  deaf  boy  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

(1) .  Most  boys  attending  schools 
for  the  deaf  cannot  understand 
spoken,  printed  or  written  language 
of  a  standard  normal  to  their  age. 
At  school  lessons  and  reading 
material  are  necessarily  much 
simplified. 

(2) .  All  methods  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf  are  slower  and 
less  efficient  than  speech  is  for 
those  who  can  hear.  To  follow  lip- 
reading  or  finger-spelling  the  whole 
of  the  attention  must  be  directed 
towards  the  speaker. 

(3) .  All  learning  which  involves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  use  of 
words  entails  far  greater  concen¬ 
tration  and  effort  and  for  a  longer 
time  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  boy 
as  compared  with  the  boy  with 
normal  hearing. 

(4) .  Owing  to  these  difficulties  in 
communication,  deaf  people  tend 
to  become  isolated  or  thrown  back 
on  each  other’s  company.  All 
social  contacts  with  those  who  are 
prepared  to  join  them  in  facing 
these  difficulties  are,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  value. 


FOR  YOUR  FUTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Our  next  number  will  contain 
accounts  of  how  some  of  our  S.T. 
Troops  celebrated  the  Silver  Jubi¬ 
lee.  Also  an  account  of  St. 
George’s  Day,  Windsor,  from  the 
Cripple  Troop  that  took  part. 

Other  items  will  include  a  very 
instructive  article  on  Scouting  for 
the  Blind,  a  little  about  Deaf  and 
Cripple  Camping,  new  ideas  for 
Troop  meetings,  games,  and  some 
helpful  correspondence  re  transfers. 

Owing  to  the  prohibitive  price 
of  new  blocks,  we  shall  have  to  go 
slow,  but  if  any  Scouter  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  Scouty  blocks 
please  send  them  along. 

Items  should  reach  the  Editor  at 
I.H.Q.  by  the  7th  of  the  month  at 
the  latest. 


The  week-end  starts  on  Friday, 
October  4th,  after  tea,  and  finishes 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  6th  The  charges  at  Gilwell 
Park  will  be  15/-  for  the  whole 
period,  which  includes  accommo¬ 
dation,  It  will  make  things 
easier  if  those  who  mean  to 
attend  will  write  to  the  Special 
Test  Department  not  later  than 
September  15th. 

Four  subjects  will  be  dealt  with, 
namely:- — 

(1)  Pioneering. 


(2)  Ceremonial,  patrol  system 

and  troop  organisation. 

(3)  Method  of  training  in  ten¬ 

derfoot  and  second  class. 

(4)  Camping. 

On  October  4th  and  5th  the 
training  will  be  run  on  entirely 
normal  lines  by  the  Gilwell  Park 
Staff. 

On  Sunday,  October  6th,  each 
Section  will  take  the  four  subjects 
on  their  own  lines  with  their  own 
experts,  but  assisted  by  D.C.C.’s. 


The  Special  Tests  Conference 

The  next  Special  Tests  Conference  has  been  arranged  to  take 
place  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  November  23rd  and  24th. 

On  Saturday,  the  Conference  is  to  be  at  Imperial  Headquarters 
in  London,  and  in  general  subjects.  On  Sunday,  each  Section  is 
to  hold  its  own  Conference  at  a  Group  Headquarters  in  or  near 
London. 

Details  will  be  announced  later,  but  suggestions  for  subjects 
for  the  Saturday  General  Conference  can  be  sent  in  now  to  the 
Special  Tests  Department,  Imperial  Headquarters. 
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OUR  NEW 


Dr.  C.  W.  DURWARD 


“Imperial  Headquarters  are 
pleased  to  report  that  Dr.  C.  W. 
Durward,  R.N.O.  Hospital, 
Brockley  Hill,  Stanmore,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  has  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
Montagu  Burrows  as  head  of 
the  Special  Tests  Department.” 

Scouter,  June,  1935. 

Where  could  be  found  anyone 
more  suited  to  lead  the  Depart¬ 
ment?  Dr.  Durward  has  been 
G.S  M.  of  the  Scout  Group  at 
Brockley  Hill  for  even  longer  than 
the  Special  Tests  Department  has 
existed.  This  Group  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  Cripple  Scouting,  so 
much  so  that  those  seeking  know¬ 
ledge  are  sent  almost  automatically 
to  Brockley  Hill  to  meet  “Kim,”  as 
he  is  known,  and  see  how  things 
should  be  done.  He  is  D.C.C., 
Middlesex,  and  D.C.  for  Edgware, 
so  that  he  has  very  close  touch 
with  normal  every  day  Scouting. 
He  attended  the  Rover  Moot  at 
Kandersteg,  and  was  at  Buda¬ 
pest.  This  year  he  is  making  all 
the  medical  arrangements  for 
Stockholm,  and  proposes  to  be 


Two  Cornwell 

The  Cornwell  Scout  Decoration 
for  “courage,  capability  and 
character”  has  been  .awarded  to 
two  Boy  Scouts  who  have  shown 
exceptional  fortitude  in  the  face  of 
great  pain  through  prolonged  ill¬ 
ness. 

They  are  Scout  Brian  Leonard 
Bonning,  aged  10,  of  the  3rd  St. 
Paul’s  Group,  Weston-super-Mare, 
and  Scout  Billy  Garland,  aged  15, 
of  the  1st  St.  Andrew’s  Group,  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  the  latter 
being  a  posthumous  award. 

Over  a  period  of  two  years  Scout 
Bonning  has  had  several  formid¬ 
able  operations  and,  with  his  sys¬ 
tem  poisoned  and  his  limbs 
crippled  by  large  and  painful 
wounds,  he  has  been  continuously 
recumbent. 


HEAD 

there  himself.  In  private  life  he  is 
Assistant  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  at  Brockley  Hill,  and 
visits  clinics  over  a  wide  area  in 
the  South  of  England.  He  started 
The  Arrow  as  a  news  sheet  for 
Cripple  Scouts.  In  1930  and  1931 
the  Magazine  was  typed  and 
duplicated,  and  only  appeared  in 
print  in  January,  1932.  So  our 
new  head  has  a  practically  unique 
experience  of  Cripple  Scouting, 
and  will  he  free  to  devote  himself 
to  the  problems  of  the  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Mentally  Defective. 

He  has  always  closely  col¬ 
laborated  with  Sir  Montagu  Bur¬ 
rows.  While  we  will  lament  the 
loss  of  the  Founder  of  the  S.T, 
Department  for  many  a  long  day, 
it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  more 
worthy  successor  nor  one  who  had 
Sir  Montagu’s  confidence  so  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Let  us  all  give  him  our  fullest 
support  in  the  great  experiment  of 
Special  Test  Scouting.  The 
pioneer  work  is  over,  but  future 
development  depends  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  whose  experience 
can  help  to  keep  us  moving  along 
the  right  road. 

Dr.  Durward  took  over  on  June 
5th. 


Scout  Awards 

The  doctor  writes  of  him  as  a 
boy  with  a  “radiant  smile  and  a 
sturdy  voice.”  If  an  operation  was 
ordered  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
ordeal  in  a  most  manly  way, 
though  one  operation  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  and  when  death 
seemed  inevitable  he  said  light- 
heartedly,  “You’ve  killed  me  this 
time,  doctor.” 

After  the  many  painful  opera¬ 
tions,  which  he  has  borne  with 
exemplary  courage,  he  is  progress¬ 
ing  fairly  satisfactorily,  and  has 
set  a  fine  example  to  the  other  hoys 
of  his  ward. 

Scout  Billy  Garland,  a  rather 
undersized  lad  for  his  age,  unfor¬ 
tunately  died  before  his  award 
could  be  made.  He  had  suffered 
since  infancy  with  eczema,  and  as 


TRANSFER 

SYSTEM 

(Continued  from  page  7). 

All  transfers  will  be  sent  by  the 
Scoutmaster  of  the  Hospital,  Insti¬ 
tution,  etc,  direct  to  the  A.C.C. 
Special  Tests,  or  County  S.T. 
Scouter  of  the  County  to  which  the 
boy  is  to  be  transferred. 

In  the  case  of  any  county  where 
there  is  no  S.T.  Scouter  or  A.C.C., 
the  transfer  will  be  sent  direct  to 
the  County  Secretary  instead. 

The  transfer  will  be  forwarded 
then  to  the  District  Commissioner 
of  the  District  in  which  the  hoy  is 
going  to  live. 

The  transfer  form  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  printed  letter  obtained 
at  Headquarters.  This  letter  has 
a  tear-off  slip,  which  is  intended 
to  be  returned  to  the  Group  of 
origin  by  the  S.M.  who  eventually 
takes  the  boy  into  his  Group. 

Names  and  addresses  will  be 
published  in  The  Arrow,  half- 
yearly,  of  A.C.C.’s  Special  Tests, 
County  S.T.  Scouters,  or  County 
Secretaries.  This  list  will  be  kept 
up  to  date  with  monthly  correc¬ 
tions. 


he  grew  learned  to  bear  the  com¬ 
plaint  without  impatience. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  which  caused  great  pain,  he 
was  sitting  for  an  examination  in 
which  he  led  his  grade  over  all 
other  entrants  for  the  Colony. 

When  he  returned  to  school  after 
his  summer  holiday  last  year,  the 
pain  again  seized  him  suddenly 
while  playing  football.  From  then 
until  his  death  he  suffered  greatly 
and  underwent  a  very  difficult 
operation. 

Doctor  Anny  Macpherson,  who 
attended  Billy  while  in  hospital, 
says:  “At  no  time  did  I  hear  a 
complaint  from  him,  though  often 
he  could  hardly  speak  with  pain. 
I  never  knew  a  painful  and  weaken¬ 
ing  illness  more  bravely  suffered.” 

He  was  always  both  keen  on  his 
school  and  Scout  work,  and  studied 
Scout  badge  work  during  his  ill¬ 
ness.  Although  a  very  diminutive 
figure,  he  often  played  games  with 
boys  twice  his  size — and  played 
well ! 
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SCOUTING  FOR.  CRIPPLES  ^dR  c  w  Durward 


Introduction. 

Scouting  for  Cripples  lias  to  be 
considered  under  four  main  head¬ 
ings:- — 

1.  The  boy  in  a  Hospital  or  other 

Institution. 

2.  The  boy  at  home  who  can  get 

about  but  is  not  fit  to  join 

a  normal  Troop. 

3.  The  boy  at  home  who  can 

join  a  normal  Troop. 

4.  The  boy  who  is  confined  to 

his  home. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  the  lirst  three,  the  fourth 
being  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
“Lone  Scouting.”  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  going  into  details  regarding 
the  actual  methods  that  can  be 
adopted  to  bring  Scouting  to 
Cripples,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
say  something  of  the  boy  himself. 

The  Cripple  Boy. 

He  is  a  very  sensitive  being,  and 
in  most  cases  loathes  to  be  pitied. 
Well  aware  of  bis  disabilities,  he 
is  naturally  shy  and  inclined  to  be 
introspective  and  to  keep  to  him¬ 
self.  He  feels  that  people  are  look¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  that  his  deformi¬ 
ties  are  either  making  them  feel 
pity  for  him  or  else  upsetting 
them  because  of  what  they  see.  A 
Cripple  longs  to  be  treated  as  a 
normal  being,  and  if  so  treated  he 
can  be  the  happiest  and  jolliest 
creature  imaginable.  As  soon  as 
he  feels  that  people  are  sorry  for 
him  or  upset  in  any  way  he  with¬ 
draws  into  his  shell  and  becomes, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  difficult  to 
approach. 

Scouting  and  Cubbing  have  a 
very  definitely  beneficial  effect  on 
the  Cripple.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  can  be  a  Scout  improves  his 
mental  outlook  and  increases  his 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem.  He 
at  once  realises  that  he  is  not  so 
unlike  his  more  fortunate  brethren 
after  all,  and  that  he  can  take  part 
with  them  in  many  of  the  hap¬ 
pinesses  of  life  that  he  once 
thought  beyond  his  ken.  It  is  this, 
perhaps  more  than  anything,  that 
so  greatly  appeals  to  the  Cripple 
and  helps  him  to  fight  his  own 
battle  against  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  to  contend. 


The  Hospital  Group. 

In  running  a  Hospital  Group 
there  are  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  First  of  all,  the  type  of 
hospital.  There  is  the  hospital 
where  most  of  the  patients  are  in 
bed;  the  one — a  convalescent  home, 
perhaps,  or  a  craft  training  home 
— where  all  the  boys  are  up;  the 
sanatorium,  where  the  boys  have 
the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and  so 
on. 

Then  the  size  of  the  hospital  and 
of  the  wards.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  this  in  the  efficient  running  of 
the  Group,  it  being  much  easier  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Patrol 
System  in  a  small  than  in  a  large 
institution. 

There  is,  again,  the  question  of 
the  distance  of  the  Group  from  a 
centre  where  adequate  assistance  in 
the  way  of  instructors  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  the  right  type  of  instructor — for 
they  must  be  peculiarly  suited  to 
tbe  job,  otherwise,  however  hard 
they  may  try,  they  will  not  make  a 
success  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
although  the  general  scheme  of 
training  may  be  founded  on  a 
common  base,  the  details  must  be 
adapted  to  local  needs. 

Let  us  take  for  our  example  the 
large  hospital  of,  say,  250  to  300 
children’s  beds. 

The  Group. 

The  Group  is  of  necessity  a 
“Controlled”  one.  The  controlling 
authority  is  the  Hospital  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  appoint  some  one  person 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  That 
person  should,  if  possible,  be  one 
who  has  the  Boy  Scout  Movement 
at  heart,  and  who  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  staff.  He  is  thus 
in  constant  touch  with  the  Group 
and  is  able  to  appreciate  its  needs 
and  so  be  of  invaluable  help. 

The  Officers. 

It  seems  to  be  most  desirable  to 
have  as  the  Group  Scoutmaster  a 
member  of  the  staff,  and  this  for 
several  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  the  Group  Scout¬ 
master  will  know  the  capabilities 
of  each  boy  and  will  thus  be  able 


to  advise  the  other  Officers  just 
how  far  that  boy  may  go  in  Scout¬ 
ing.  He  or  she  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  a  normal  test  may  be  used 
or  whether,  either  through  incapa¬ 
city  or  because  it  is  unwise  to  use 
the  normal  test  on  account  of  the 
boy’s  condition,  the  alternative 
tests  must  be  used. 

Again,  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
the  Group  Scoutmaster  will  be 
better  able  to  organise  the  scheme 
of  training  without  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  risk  of  friction  between 
the  hospital  staff  and  the  Scoulers 
is  minimised. 

Quarantine  is  always  a  bugbear 
in  a  Hospital  Troop,  as  during  such 
periods  all  Scouting  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  come  to  a  standstill  unless  a 
member  of  the  staff  is  able  to  keep 
things  going — another  reason  for 
the  Group  Scoutmaster  being  one 
of  tbe  staff. 

The  remaining  Officers  of  the 
Group  will  vary  in  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  needs.  In  a  large  hospital 
with  several  wards  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  Scoutmaster  in  charge  of 
the  whole,  while  each  ward  is  in 
charge  of  an  Assistant  Scoutmaster. 
Thus  there  is  one  responsible  per¬ 
son  in  each  ward  whose  job  it  is 
to  work  out  the  scheme  of  training 
for  that  ward.  He  knows  the 
individual  needs  of  his  Scouts  and 
can  arrange  his  Instructors  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  same  plan  can  be 
adopted  for  the  Wolf  Cub  Section. 

After  trying  numerous  methods, 
the  writer  has  found  this  the  most 
satisfactory. 

For  the  smaller  hospital,  it  is 
possible  to  work  with  fewer 
Officers,  the  Scoutmaster  arranging 
the  programme  and  the  Instructors 
carrying  it  out. 

Instructors. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  service  for  Rover  Scouts.  At 
first  there  may  be  a  little  nervous¬ 
ness  or  shyness  on  their  part  in 
coming  to  a  hospital;  but  once  they 
have  taken  their  courage  in  both 
hands  and  come  along  they  become 
so  fascinated  by  the  job  that  they 
never  want  to  give  it  up:  it  is 
fascinating  work,  amazingly  so! 
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SCOUTING  FOR  CRIPPLES — ( Continued ) 


Rut  the  Rover  Scout  who  comes 
must  possess  patience  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  understanding  of 
the  hoy.  He  must  not  attempt  to 
show  pity,  or  the  boy  will  shut 
himself  up  in  his  shell  and  it  will 
he  hard  to  get  him  to  come  out 
again. 

Patience  is  needed,  as  so  many 
of  these  “chaps”  are  backward 
owing  to  their  lack  of  “schooling.” 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  avid 
in  their  desire  to  learn,  and,  once 
they  get  going,  they  get  on  like  a 
house  on  fire.  There  is,  of  course, 
always  the  slow-minded  boy;  but 
he,  too,  progresses  amazingly 
under  the  patient  and  sympathetic 
tuition  of  his  Instructor.  A  Rover 
Scout  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  on 
with  the  job  will  never  be  any  use 
in  a  Cripple  Troop:  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  his  time  to  try.  Nor  is 
the  Instructor  going  to  make  any 
headway  who,  however  well  he 
may  know  his  subject,  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  mind  of  the  back¬ 
ward  boy  and  cannot  teach  his 
lesson  in  a  way  so  simple  that  it  is 
easily  understood  by  that  boy. 

These  remarks  do  not,  perhaps, 
apply  quite  so  much  to  the  boy  of 
ten  or  more  who  has  only  recently 
become  crippled  through  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  bones  and  joints  or  in 
some  other  way,  as  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  school  up 
to  that  age  like  any  normal  boy. 
Nevertheless,  as  all  types  are  mixed 
together  in  a  cripple  hospital,  it 
is  not  of  much  value  to  have  an 
Instructor  who  is  only  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  normal-minded 
boy. 

The  qualifications  for  an  Instruc¬ 
tor,  then,  are  patience,  sympathy, 
tact,  capability  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  the 
understanding  of  the  boy  and 
keenness  and  enthusiasm  on  his 
own  part  with  ability  to  impart 
them  to  others. 

Instruction. 

Where  possible,  Scout  Patrols 
and  Wolf  Cub  Sixes  should  be 
formed.  For  although  for  the  great 
part  instruction  has  to  be  indi¬ 
vidual  owing  to  the  constantly 
changing  patients  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  difference  in  the  stages  the 
various  boys  have  reached,  efforts 


should  be  made  to  instil  the  idea  of 
the  Patrol  spirit  and  all  it  means. 
If  possible,  one  of  the  Scouts 
should  be  the  Patrol  Leader;  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  Rover 
Scout  acting  as  Patrol  Leader  with 
one  of  the  boys  as  Second.  This 
ensures  a  Patrol  Leader  who  is 
able  to  get  about  among  his  Patrol 
and  so  take  a  more  natural  part  in 
such  things  as  Enrolment  Cere¬ 
monies,  etc.  He  can,  too,  organise 
work  to  be  done  between  Scout 
meetings,  and  so  keep  the  interest 
going  throughout  the  week  and  not 
only  just  on  the  actual  meeting 
days. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one 
patrol — even  if  they  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  wards — inter-Patrol  com¬ 
petitions  of  various  sorts  can  be 
arranged  to  foster  the  Patrol  spirit, 
e.g.,  writing  games,  Kim’s  Game 
(using  identical  articles  for  each 
patrol),  knotting  races  (ropes  being 
passed  or  thrown  from  one  Scout 
to  another  instead  of  the  Scouts 
having  to  run),  and  so  on. 

Games  are  rather  a  difficulty  in 
most  cases,  hut  with  a  little 
ingenuity  many  of  those  in  the 
“Gilcraft  Rook  of  Games”  can  be 
adapted  for  use,  though,  of  course, 
they  are  apt  to  lose  a  good  deal  in 
the  adaptation.  They  are  none  the 
less  much  appreciated 

Apart  from  these  Patrol  efforts, 
instruction  has  to  be  individual, 
each  Scout  being  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  Rover  Scout  Instructor  is 
of  great  value.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  for  most  Scouts  to  reach  2nd 
Class  if  they  are  in  hospital  for  six 
months;  but  1st  Class  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  as  few  boys  are 
in  long  enough  to  get  through  the 
whole  set  of  tests,  even  though  the 
alternative  tests  are  available. 

Programmes. 

As  far  as  possible  programmes 
should  be  arranged  as  near  those 
of  a  normal  Troop  as  possible. 
There  should  be  a  carefully 
thought  out  mixture  of  instruction 
— Patrol,  Individual,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  Troop  —  general  games, 
instructional  games,  yarns,  etc. 
The  programmes  should  be  pro¬ 
gressive,  so  that  the  ordinary 
scheme  of  bringing  Scouts  through 


their  2nd  Class  to  their  1st  Class  is 
carried  out  with  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  obvious  special  instruc¬ 
tion  for  these  Tests.  During  the 
period  allowed  for  individual  in¬ 
struction  an  opportunity  occurs  for 
helping  on  Scouts  who  are  a  little 
behind  the  others  or  for  a  little 
extra  coaching  for  a  boy  who  is 
practically  ready  to  pass  some  test 
or  other. 

Ceremonial. 

Ceremonial  in  hospital  has  to  be 
adapted  to  circumstances,  and  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
Enrolment  Ceremony  as  impres¬ 
sive  as  possible,  using  the  Troop 
flag'  and  making  sure  that  every 
Scout  in  the  ward  takes  a  real 
part. 

For  the  “Going  Up”  Ceremony  in 
a  hospital  where  most  of  the  Cubs 
are  “bed”  cases,  it  makes  quite  an 
impressive  ceremony  if  the  Cubs 
are  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  ward 
and  the  Scouts  on  the  other.  The 
Cubs  give  the  Grand  Howl,  and 
after  saying  good-bye  to  their 
brother,  the  boy  in  his  bed  is 
wheeled  half-way  across  the  ward, 
where  he  is  met  by  the  Scout¬ 
master.  Akela  gives  him  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  and  good 
wishes,  and  the  Scoutmaster  wel¬ 
comes  the  new  Tenderfoot  and 
wheels  him  to  his  place  among  the 
Scouts.  Here,  if  he  has  been  prev¬ 
iously  prepared,  be  can  be  enrolled 
right  away  and  welcomed  as  a 
Scout  by  the  others. 

Uniform. 

This  is  always  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  as  in  many  cases  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patients  precludes  the 
wearing  of  any  uniform  apart  from 
the  Group  Scarf.  Where  possible, 
it  is  naturally  to  be  desired  that 
uniform  should  be  worn.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  Scouts 
and  Cubs  to  wear  their  ordinary 
hospital  kit  with,  in  addition,  the 
Group  Scarf.  It  is  much  better  for 
all  Scouts  to  be  the  same,  so  that 
if  all  cannot  wear  uniform  it  is 
better  to  stick  to  the  scarf  alone. 
The  fact  that  some  cannot  wear 
uniform  on  account  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  while  others  do  in  the  same 
ward  stresses  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  definite  difference  between  the 
boys,  which  is  very  undesirable. 

(Continued  overleaf). 
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Finance. 

In  a  Hospital  Group  there  are 
very  few  ways  of  raising  funds. 
It  may  in  some  instances  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  organise  a  concert  by  the 
Scouts  themselves,  to  which 
parents  and  others  are  invited.  The 
making  of  handcrafts,  however,  is 
perhaps  the  most  lucrative  scheme 
when  an  outlet  can  be  found  for 
their  sale.  Or  it  may  be  possible 
to  organise  a  canteen  run  by  the 
Scouts  where  visitors  can  obtain 
tea  and  other  refreshments  on 
visiting  days,  and  where  other 
things  such  as  chocolates,  etc.,  can 
he  sold  to  the  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Scouts’  Own. 

A  Scouts’  Own  from  time  to 
time,  say,  once  a  month,  is  much 
appreciated  by  both  Scouts  and 
Cubs.  Usually  of  very  simple 
form  and  rather  on  the  short  side, 
it  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  The 
following  has  been  found  quite 
satisfactory:  Hymn,  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  recitation  of  Scout  and 
Cub  Law,  short  hymn,  address  (ten 
minutes),  prayer,  hymn.  This 
lasts,  as  a  rule,  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  is  amply  long  enough 
for  a  Hospital  Group. 

Transfers. 

The  excellent  scheme  whereby 
Scouts  and  Cubs  on  leaving  hos¬ 
pital  may  be  linked  up  with 
Groups  in  their  home  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  described  in  chapter  12. 
The  essential  part  of  the  scheme 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
forms  are  transmitted.  If  the  boy 
is  not  followed  up  quickly  he  is 
inclined  to  become  shy  of  joining 
a  normal  Troop  or  Pack,  feeling 
that  he  is  not  as  fit  as  others  and 
may  not  be  able  to  do  all  that  they 
can  do.  If  he  is  followed  up  at 
once  he  is  linked  up  with  his  new 
Group  before  he  has  time  to  realise 
this. 

Here  again  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
member  of  the  staff  as  Group 
Scoutmaster,  as  he  or  she  is  aware 
at  once  of  the  discharge  of  a 
patient,  and  can  immediately  send 
in  the  transfer,  at  the  same  time 
being  in  a  better  position  than  a 
layman  to  describe  the  boy’s  ail¬ 


ment  and  to  speak  of  his  fitness 
or  otherwise  for  a  normal  Group. 

The  Scout  Unfit  for  Normal 
Troop. 

There  are  two  possibilities  open 
to  such  boys.  In  the  first  instance 
he  can  be  attached  to  a  normal 
Troop  in  his  district.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  Scout¬ 
master  for  him  to  be  visited  in  his 
home  by  the  Officers  of  the  Troop, 
and,  if  possible,  by  his  Patrol 
Leader  and  other  Scouts  of  his 
Patrol,  so  that  he  definitely  gets  the 
feeling  that  he  is  part  of  a  Patrol 
Most  of  his  instruction  is  given  at 
his  home,  but  on  every  available 
occasion  he  is  taken  to  the  Troop 
headquarters  and  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  the  Troop.  He 
should  take  part  in  their  “bun 
figh'.s,”  concerts,  Scouts’  Owns,  and 
in  fact  any  activity  of  the  Troop 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing. 

The  second  scheme  is  that  he 
should  join  a  special  Troop  for 
Cripples.  These  Troops  are 
formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
a  normal  Troop  and  run  on  simi¬ 
lar  lines.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  games  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  are  specially  suited  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  boys.  Pro¬ 
grammes  should  be  prepared  as 
for  a  normal  Troop,  with  the  same 
amount  of  variation  and  interest, 
while  maintaining  the  progressive 
scheme  throughout.  Normal  tests 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  the 
ones  passed  by  the  Scouts,  but 
where  these  are  definitely  impos¬ 
sible,  the  Alternative  Tests  should 
he  resorted  to. 

One  point  of  vital  importance  to 
a  Special  Test  Group  is  that  the 
Headquarters  should  be  in  a  place 
that  is  easily  got  at  by  the  Scouts 
who  may  have  to  come  by  wheel 
chair  or  other  conveyance,  such  as 
tram  or  ’bus.  It  should  obviously 
be  on  the  ground  level  and  with 
sufficient  space  available  for  the 
parking  of  vehicles. 

The  Cripple  Fit  for  the 
Normal  Troop. 

Here  the  Scout  or  Tenderfoot  is 
made  a  member  of  a  normal  Troop. 
The  other  members  of  the  Troop 
should  be  warned  by  their  Scout¬ 
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master  of  the  advent  of  the  Cripple 
and  should  be  told  just  how  to 
treat  him.  One  of  the  great  risks 
is  that  the  Cripple  may  become  a 
sort  of  mascot  of  the  Troop.  This 
is  to  be  strenuously  avoided,  and 
while  the  Scouts  should  do  all  they 
can  to  help  him,  they  must  do  so  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible  and  treat 
him  in  every  way  like  one  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Where  the  point  arises  of  his 
being  unable  to  play  certain  games 
or  take  part  in  strenuous  activities, 
the  Scoutmaster  must  always  see 
that  he  is  occupied  in  some  way 
or  other  so  that  lie  does  not  feel 
entirely  out  of  things. 

Otherwise,  he  should  take  a  full 
part  in  all  the  activities  of  his 
Troop.  He  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  out  of  the  less  interesting 
things  (if  he  is  capable  of  taking 
part  in  them)  on  account  of  his 
disability.  There  are  some  boys 
who  will  try  to  make  their  handi¬ 
cap  an  excuse  to  be  lazy  when 
work  is  on  hand. 


QUEEN  MARY’S  HOSPITAL. 

CARSHALTON. 

The  4th  Carshalton  Group  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  latest  venture. 
“The  Torch,”  which  is  their  Group 
magazine,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
February  this  year.  It  is  an  amusing 
little  journal  and  is  of  interest  to  all 
Scouters  in  Cripple  Troops. 

The  Group  is  a  particularly  difficult 
one  to  organise,  and  Mr.  Craig  deserves 
every  success  in  this  new  bond  between 
members  of  the  Group. 
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How  the  Deaf  Scouts  of  London 
Kept  St.  George’s  Day 


An  impressive  St.  George’s  Day 
Parade  and  Service  was  held  by 
the  London  Deaf  Groups  and  Com¬ 
panies  in  West  Ham  Parish  Church 


to  Miss  Parry  (Divisional  Commis¬ 
sioner,  West  Ham). 

The  entire  service,  which  was 
interpreted  in  the  manual  and  sign 


language,  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
ception  of  flags,  the  Benediction, 
and  the  National  Anthem. 

After  the  service  the  Groups 
were  inspected  by  Colonel  M.  R. 
Strover  (Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Special  Tests),  Mr.  A.  W.  Rig- 
den  (A.C.C.  London-over-the-Bor- 
der  Area),  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Sudul 
(D.C.  West  Ham  North),  and  the 
Guides  by  Miss  J.  Allen,  Miss  K. 
Parry,  and  Miss  G.  Mills  (D.C.  West 
Ham,  Central);  then  all  marched 
back  to  the  All  Saints’  Institute, 
where  tea  was  served. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion, 
and  made  one  feel  thankful  that 
the  benefits  of  Scouting  and  Guid¬ 
ing  are  spreading  amongst  these 
handicapped,  but  fine,  young 
people  of  London. 


A  Hint  on  How  Deaf  Can  be  Helped 


on  Sunday,  May  5th.  (Owing  to 
St.  George’s  Day  falling  so  near 
Easter,  the  parade  had  to  he  post¬ 
poned  to  May  5th). 

The  Scouts  and  Guides  of  the 
districts,  Acton,  Clapham,  Green 
Lanes  and  West  Ham,  about  185 
took  part,  assembled  at  the  H.Q.’s 
of  the  latter  district,  and  marched 
to  the  Parish  Church,  arriving  just 
after  3  p.m. 

The  Rev.  N.  E.  H.  Westall  (Chap¬ 
lain  in  East  London),  the  Rev.  A. 
Smith  (Chaplain  Supt.  of  the  Royal 
Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb),  the  Rev.  V.  Jones  (North 
London),  and  the  Rev.  H.  Ainger 
(South  London),  all  took  part  in 
the  service.  The  address  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Atkinson, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Rev. 
Westall,  while  Rover  Gibbens  and 
S.M.  Clark  also  assisted. 

The  presentation  of  flags,  the 
recital  of  the  Scout  and  Guide 
Laws  were  all  done  impressively 
and  earnestly. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Sudul  (District  Commis¬ 
sioner,  West  Ham  North)  took  the 
renewal  of  the  Promise  from  the 
Rovers,  Scouts  and  Cubs,  and  the 
Rangers’  and  Guides’  Promise  was 
taken  by  Miss  J.  Allen  (Chief  of 
the  Extension  Branch),  and  the 
Brownies  renewed  their  Promise 


If  your  Deaf  Friend  can 
Speak  and  Lip-read,  talk  as 
you  do  to  anyone  else. 

But  if  he  or  she  cannot 
Lip-read,  it  will  he  of  mutual 
help  if  you  will  learn  the 
Manual  Alphabet. 

Help  is  extended  to  all  the 
Deaf  irrespective  of  Creed. 

Our  object  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  help  the  Deaf  to 
live  their  lives  on  a  “normal 
plane,”  giving  them  the 
things  (religious  services, 
clubs,  and  various  organisa¬ 
tions  such  as  Scouts  and 
Guides)  to  bring  home  to 
them  a  sense  of  fellowship 
and  goodwill. 

All  information  about  the 
Mission,  Education  of  Deaf 
Children,  Lip-reading  for 
Deaf  Adults,  Hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  Ear  troubles, 
Literature,  etc.,  for  the  North 
of  England,  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  Headquarters,  182, 
Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(phone,  Newcastle  24375),  and 
for  London,  from  The  Secretary, 


Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  413,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.l. 
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Scouting  for  the  Mentally  Defective 


By  Dr,  W.  Rees  Thomas, 

Medical  Senior  Commissioner, 
Board  of  Control. 

The  many  advantages  of  Scout¬ 
ing  for  mental  defectives  are  now 
generally  recognized  by  those  who 
come  into  close  contact  with  them. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this 
new  interest  with  its  fresh  outlook 
has  helped  defectives  to  keep  the 
physical  and  mental  defects  which 
they  cannot  entirely  overcome 
within  proper  relation  to  their 
own  lives.  Our  complicated  social 
system  makes  it  better  for  many 
of  them  to  live  in  institutions,  but 
they  need  not  be  cut  oil'  from  many 
normal  and  interesting  activities. 
We  do  what  we  can  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
with  what  it  does,  and  with  what 
it  feels.  If  they  are  Scouts  they 
can  share  common  ground  with 
other  Scouts  in  living  up  to  the 
Scout  Law  and  behaving  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  demands  of  their 
own  little  world.  Occupations, 
recreations  and  social  activities 
generally  have  these  same  advan¬ 
tages,  but  they  do  not  help  them 
quite  so  much  to  realize  they  are 
members  of  a  brotherhood.  We 
teach  them  to  do  what  other  boys 
and  girls  are  doing,  but  we  modify 
the  requirements  to  suit  their 
special  needs.  Fortunately  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  The  defective  can  do  most 
of  the  things  that  the  ordinary 
Scout  can  do,  but  as  a  general  rule 
he  cannot  do  them  quite  so  well. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Special 
Tests  Scout  has  an  advantage,  and 
may  become  more  proficient 
because  he  has  available  in  the 
institution  a  number  of  activities 
and  trades  that  are  useful  to  him, 
and  more  constant  opportunities 
for  practice. 

Well,  how  do  we  begin?  If  the 
Superintendent  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  Scouting  means  and  has  had 
previous  association  with  normal 
or  disabled  Scouts,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  him.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  duties  in  relation  to 
Scouting  is  the  selection  of  a 
Scoutmaster  either  from  outside 
the  institution  or  from  his  own 


staff.  A  Scoutmaster  who  is  not 
on  the  staff  of  the  institution  may 
introduce  a  fresh  point  of  view, 
and  will  therefore  be  doubly  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  daily  life  of  his 
Troop.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  that  he  is  not 
so  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Superintendent  and  is  rather  apt 
to  let  Scouting  diverge  from,  rather 
than  fit  into,  the  daily  life  of  the 
patients  and  the  routine  of  the 
institution.  So,  on  the  whole,  1 
would  say  that  the  Scoutmaster 
should  be  a  member  of  the  staff, 
and  for  this  very  reason  I  would 
stress  all  the  more  the  importance 
of  careful  selection.  It  is  not 
necessarily  better  to  appoint  a  man 
who  has  had  previous  institutional 
experience;  a  Scoutmaster  who  has 
had  a  normal  Troop  will  incline 
towards  treating  defectives  as 
though  they  had  a  normal  outlook, 
as  indeed  many  of  them  have. 
There  must,  in  questions  of 
their  treatment  as  mental  defec¬ 
tives,  be  close  contact  and  free 
communication  between  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  and  the  Scoutmaster. 
Enrolment  of  Scouts  should  be 
voluntary  and  should  naturally  be 
confined  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
suitable,  that  is,  medium  or  high 
grade  defectives. 

Scouts  require  a  place  of  their 
own;  it  is  best  if  possible  for  them 
to  live  in  a  home  of  their  own  on 
the  colony,  but  in  any  event  they 
should  form  separate  groups  where 
supervision  can  be  relaxed  and 
individual  responsibilities  in¬ 
creased.  They  need  also  for  their 
meetings  a  hut  or  a  small  room  set 
apart  where  they  are  free  to  prac¬ 
tice  their  craft.  They  should  be 
given  a  piece  of  land  with  a  small 
stream  or  uneven  ground  where 
they  can  follow  their  normal  Scout¬ 
ing  activities.  A  tent  is  usually 
required.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Scout¬ 
master  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
house  in  which  they  may  live.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  him  to  be  on  duty  in 
their  house  even  if  he  is  not  in 
charge  of  it.  He  will  then  know  his 
boys  well  and  can  judge  better  their 
individual  capacities  as  well  as 


their  weaknesses  and  special  needs. 
The  pleasure  of  the  members  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  promise 
of  an  annual  camp,  whether  it 
is  held  nearby  the  institution  or 
away  at  the  seaside.  Initiative  in 
all  matters  lies  with  the  Scout¬ 
master,  but  boys  can  be  used  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  sportsman¬ 
ship  throughout  the  institution. 
All  are  boys  with  a  handicap  and 
mutual  help  is  better  than  mutual 
commiseration.  Contact  between 
Scouts  in  institutions  for  mental 
defectives  and  normal  Scouts  now¬ 
adays  is  common,  but  this  contact 
should  be  maintained  only  when 
it  is  an  advantage  to  both.  For 
instance,  none  but  defectives  of 
the  highest  grade  could  do  this  on 
equal  terms  with  other  Scouts  and 
Rovers. 

However  good  your  Troop  of 
Scouts  may  be,  you  should  not  as 
Superintendent  expect  them  to 
improvise  every  piece  of  apparatus 
used.  They  should  be  helped  to  a 
reasonable  extent  and  to  do  this 
the  Superintendent  should  main¬ 
tain  a  close  contact  with  the 
Troop.  Scouts  need  change;  they 
need  variety  of  practice  both  in 
and  out  of  doors.  Inter-patrol 
competition  is  bound  to  become 
wearisome  unless  varied;  one 
patrol  should  not  always  win.  And 
indoor  and  outdoor  games  and 
activities  should  not  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  ordinary  routine 
exercises.  Frequent  change  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  and  pro¬ 
mote  good  feeling  amongst  the 
Troop,  and  will  make  Scouting  an 
object  for  those  who  are  not  yet 
well  enough  to  join. 

Tests  for  Badges  should  not  be 
made  too  easy  for  the  boys  by  put¬ 
ting  them  into  one  institution 
workshop  after  another  simply  to 
provide  them  with  badges  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  various  trades.  One  last 
piece  of  advice:  teach  the  Cubs, 
Scouts  and  Rovers  to  do  rather 
than  to  learn;  doing  is  the  easiest 
approach  to  success  in  our  branch 
of  Scouts  with  a  handicap. 


Subscriptions  to  The  Arrow 
should  be  sent  to 

Lieut. -Col.  M.  R.  Strover,  d.s.o., 
Eachway, 

Farnham,  Surrey, 
3/-  a  year,  post  free. 
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The  Forum 


A  P.L.’s  POINT  OF 


VIEW 


Dear  Editor, 

As  I  am  a  Patrol  Leader  in  an 
“Open”  Cripple  Group,  some  of  my 
views  on  Special  Tests  Scouting 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Arrow,  so  here 
goes. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  Patrol 
Leaders,  I  think  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  boys  with  the  least 
disablement  are  best  able  to  be 
P.L.’s.  I  don’t  mean  that  physical 
violence  is  necessary,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  make  for  better 
discipline  in  our  Troop  if  you  have 
a  P.L.  who  is  superior  to  his 
Patrol  as  regards  strength,  agility, 
etc.  He  can  do  various  things, 
such  as  chopping,  wood-gathering, 
lifting  “patients”  in  ambulance 
work  and  similar  feats  of  strength, 
better  than  his  charges,  and  this 
urges  them  to  greater  efforts.  For 
instance,  I  have  seen  Tommy  (not 
his  real  name),  who  is  extremely 
lame,  charging  up  to  the  camp 
kitchen  with  a  young  tree  trailing 
behind.  Incidentally,  it  was  all 
green  wood,  but  he  meant  well. 
This  was  because  his  Patrol  Leader 
had  just  staggered  in  with  an 
armful  of  wood,  and  Tommy 
wished  to  emulate  his  prowess. 

I  can’t  speak  for  the  deaf  or 
blind,  because  Pm  neither,  and  we 
have  only  one  chap  in  our  Troop 
who  is  blind,  but  for  those  who 
have  other  physical  disablements, 
such  as  a  lame  foot,  etc.,  I  don’t 
think  the  idea  of  associating  with 
other  normal  boys  is  “much  cop,” 
as  one  of  my  chaps  told  me.  It 
would  certainly  be  very  nice  to 
have  another  Troop  of  disabled 
boys,  say,  in  camp  with  us,  but 
with  normal  boys  we  should  feel 
our  handicap  keenly,  and  would  be 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
several  ways. 

Talking  of  camp,  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  thing  for  disabled  boys.  A 
P.L.  can  get  to  know  his  Patrol 
very  intimately  under  canvas,  and 
unless  one  is  rheumatically  in¬ 
clined,  a  week  in  camp  does  every¬ 
one  good.  Last  summer  there  was 
a  pony  in  our  camp,  and  we  rode 


him  in  every  possible  spare 
moment.  (The  owner  didn’t  mind 
us  doing  so).  To  see  a  little  dwarf 
in  our  Troop,  about  three  feet  high, 
after  being  lifted  up,  careering 
round  on  the  pony’s  back,  and 
clinging  frantically  to  its  neck, 
was  funny  enough  to  make  the 
dullest  face  smile.  And  later, 
when  a  “rider”  fell  off  and  rolled 
on  the  ground,  the  fallen  steeple¬ 
chaser  didn’t  mind  a  bit.  Most 
people  would  hold  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  a 
cripple  charging  round  on  a  pony, 
but  somehow  nobody  ever  gets 
injured  at  camp  or  in  the  Troop 
room.  It  may  be  luck,  or  it  may 
be  that  because  the  fellows  are  so 
ready  to  forget  their  infirmity  and 


THE  FORUM 

Readers  are  invited  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  fads,  fancies,  woes 
and  grouses — but  keep  them 
short,  please. 


Dear  Editor, 

I  was  looking  forward  to  a 
heated  discussion  in  answer  to 
“Story-Teller’s”  letter,  “Are  we  too 
Orthodox?”  in  the  December 
Arrow,  but  so  far  “G.W.”  is  the 
only  one  who  has  broken  a  lance. 
Surely  all  your  readers  have 
noticed  the  letter,  and  surely,  out 
of  all  the  hundreds  who  run 
Scouting  in  hospitals,  someone  will 
be  found  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet 
flung  down  by  “Story-Teller.” 

Has  the  age  of  chivalry  departed? 
Do  we  no  longer  live  dangerously? 
Are  we  afraid  to  defend  the  cause 
we  have  so  much  at  heart?  Can¬ 
not  we  even  get  an  opinion  from 
some  of  the  experts  who  write 
such  stirring  editorials  in  their 
own  excellent  Group  Magazines? 

The  Arrow  is  read  far  and  wide 
and  the  opinions  expressed  in  it 


be  as  normal  as  possible  a  special 
Providence  watches  over  them,  but 
whatever  it  is,  we  always  manage 
to  come  out  on  top. 

I’m  sure  that  many  fellows  do 
things  “at  Scouts”  that  they  would 
never  do  in  the  company  of  boys 
who  are  cpiite  normal.  George 
would  never  leave  his  wheel-chair 
and  shuffle  over  the  floor  on  hands 
and  knees,  nor  would  Jimmy  for¬ 
sake  his  crutches  and  hop  on  his 
one  leg  across  the  room.  In  com¬ 
pany  of  boys  in  as  bad  a  plight  as 
themselves  all  shyness  and  reserve 
disappears,  and  they  forget  their 
disablement. 

Our  Scouters  are  a  jolly  tine  lot, 
and  the  amount  of  hard  work  one 
Scouter  can  perform  per  evening 
is  marvellous.  It  must  be  much 
harder  to  work  with  us  than  with 
an  ordinary  Scout  Troop,  and  the 
people  who  run  Disabled  Groups 
everywhere  are  doing  a  jolly  fine 
good  turn  to  the  weaker  boys  in 
their  district,  who  by  their  help 
are  prevented  from  going  to  the 
wall  and  staying  there. 

P.L.  Gervase  Clifton. 


ought  to  be  a  useful  guide  to 
people  interested  in  Special  Tests. 
If  every  expressed  opinion  is 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  The 
Arrow  may  become  very  mislead¬ 
ing  instead  of  being  the  sorting 
house  of  various  healthy  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion. 

Personally,  I  disagree  entirely 
with  “Story  Teller.”  In  my  view 
there  is  just  as  much  Scouting  in 
taking  an  active  boy  to  a  cinema 
as  there  is  in  merely  paying  a  visit 
to  a  boy  in  hospital.  Both  may 
give  enormous  pleasure,  but  I  fail 
to  see  what  relation  either  has  to 
Scouting. 

I  hope  your  letter-box  will  make 
it  clear  whether  I  or  “Story-Tel¬ 
ler”  represents  the  views  of  those 
who  take  Scouting  into  hospitals. 

Yours,  etc., 

K.M. 


Are  We  Too  Orthodox  ? 
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Seen  Our 


New  Price  List  ? 


Thoroughly  revised  and  re-edited  for  easier  reference,  printed  in  plain,  easy  to 
read  type,  a  larger  page  size,  uniform  with  P.O.R.,  the  Annual  Report  and  the 
Camping  List,  profusely  illustrated  with  whole  page  photographs  and  the  whole 
bound  in  a  modern  photographic  cover  showing  Imperial  Headquarters  and  all. 
provincial  branch  shops— making  The  Scout  Shop  Price  List  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  reference  book  on  uniforms,  Scouting  equipment,  camping  gear,  and  Scout¬ 
ing  publications  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  member  of  the  Movement. 


-  THE  SCOUT  AND  GUIDE  SHOP 


IMPERIAL 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telephone  : 
VICTORIA  6005 

Telegrams  : 

SCOUTCRAFT,  LONDON 


50  MOORGATE,  E.C.2  (Near  Liverpool  Street)  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Sats.  1  p.m. 

352/4  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  W.G.l  (King’s  Gross  End)  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Thurs.  1  p.m. 

21  HIGH  STREET,  PEGKHAM,  S.E.15  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Thurs.  1  p.m. 

37  THE  HEADROW,  LEEDS  9.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Weds.  1  p.m. 

60  HERTFORD  ST.,  COVENTRY  9.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Thurs.  1  p.m., 

Fri.  and  Sat.  ,  8  p.m. 

20  WORKING  STREET,  CARDIFF  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Weds.  1  p.m.,  Fri.  7  p.m.,  Sat.  8  p.m. 


25  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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